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WORLDLINGS 


PROEM 


F there were hotter suns I a 


imblinge barbicans remain 


Or tf the 
I would 7 [ shall not stand again 
Where the wide beaches gleam like early snow 


Or where the café tables, all aglow, 
Were colored flowers singing in the brain 
To rapid music out of tawny Spain. 
These thing re over when I rose to £0. 


But if imag ination counts the cost 
And knows itself with frank eyes unafraid, 
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Nothing I had can ever be quite lost; 
Even the shadow in its flash is stayed— 

Even these shapes that fade like early frost, 
These pale reminders on the green grass-blade. 


CHANSON DE CHATEAULAIRE 


Though I am Chateaulaire who sings, 
The pale man with the Chinese rings, 
The cloudy-headed cane, the spats 
Pearl-grey, the vast array of hats, 

The gloves, the dragon samovar, 

The tiny jugs of caviar, 

The rare Picasso and the plate 

From whose pale disk Marcel Proust ate, 
Think not that I am wholly lost 

Who never quite may count the cost. 


Think not that I who spend my days 
So greatly in such little ways, 
Refinding in small odjets dart 

My still renewed malefic star, 

Find not a curious passion too 

Not wholly visible to you, 

Find epics in a whispered word 

And in a tie-pin Hector’s sword, 

And altitudes above the snow 
Half-chiselled in a cameo. 


to 
dunt 


Herbert Gorman 


Though I am Chateaulaire who looms 

A weary lounger in bright rooms 

Where tea-cups clash, whose drooping hair 
Discreetly dyed is dubious fair, 

Who kisses polished finger-tips 

Poetically with thin lips 

And murmurs graceful commonplaces 

To duchesses with pock-marked faces, 
Think not that I am wholly found 

Where women laugh and viols sound. 


Though Guerlain’s perfume fill the air 
And sallow barons mount the stair, 
Napoléon brandy heat the brain, 
Hispanos slur through Paris rain, 
Blonde hair efface the sleepy lights, 
Slav dancers pirouette in tights, 

And husky voices talk and talk 

Of nothing while gold slippers walk 
Through Lanvin laces, think not I 
Am wholly lost in Time’s dark sigh. 


Each instant my Antaeus-rhyme 
Gives back the lie to lecherous Time, 
While odors fill me with that fire 
Which is the death of all desire, 

And amorous mouths forever give 
Me death in life and bid me live: 
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The heavy scents, the parted lips 
Are but the soul’s perturbed eclipse, 
Wherein the shadow is a well 
Reflecting all those stars in hell. 


And though the dark-browed midnight moans 
To the frustrated saxophones, 

Though the despairing violin 

Like needles pierces through the skin, 

And angry breasts rise up and fall 

In foxtrots where the jewels call 

One to the other, sard to pearl, 

And every instant is a girl 

Dying against Night’s dinner-coat, 

Time’s hands upon her pulsing throat, 


I lose and find myself therein, 

A blown note in the rhythmic din 
Enlarging till all sounds are one, 
And that is I. For this I go 

Where clinging silk is soft as snow 
The pale man with the Chinese rings, 
The slender cane and brittle things 
And with a languid air present 

The era with a testament. 


[4] 


Herbert Gorman 


MADAME DE VAUDRAUCOURT AND WHITE SIMONE 
STROLL IN THE PARK 


And from the Riviera came pale ladies 


who had lived too wisely —Chateaulaire 


Madam de b audraucourt and white Simone 


Mike ae ; aE 
Stroll in the autumn park. They 


Pearl-grey chinchilla gathered to her throat; 


Her pale face poising like a trembling note 


1; y f, t 
llm fee 


Dropped fr et 


1 aerial music; her s 








Two brief caresses on a leaf-blown stre 


Her eyes, disasters; and her mouth, a name 


iC, 


Forever called and never yet the same; 


Her voice, a fine-spun splinter of thin glass 
That falls like silence in the perished grass; 
Her forehead colored like a weariness 


That turns 





o Life and answers coolly, “Yes 






Her hands, forgotten cups of instant 
Where burn the jewels of the St: 


And all her indolent long flesh, a jest 
Inaudible to Time but half-expressed; 


Fo Te 
1S] 
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Madame de Vaudraucourt strolls through dead leaves 
While an uncertain wind discreetly grieves. 
I 


The scattered leaves . . . the ochre leaves . . . the dark 
Betrayals of this ancient autumn park 


““Madame, Madame, these fluttered leaves that shift 
Their wizened faces with the windy drift 


Simone’s clear voice climbs crystal steps of mirth. 
Madame walks slowly, listening to the earth. 


She hears the winter creeping through the trees 
A beggar from St. Jacques on broken knees. 


She sees the twilight, like a wounded hawk, 
Fall on the parapet with feathery shock. 


She hears .. . she sees . . . she turns to white Simone. 
Her brow is like a lover left alone. 


Her eyes are cities whence the folk have fled 
Her mouth is like Actaeon lying dead. 


She sighs, “I have forgotten what I said.” 


iI 
The dear intent ... the instant... and the flame 
Never again .. . never again the same 
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Herbert Gorman 


For white Simone the horses of the sun— 
Their blinding bridles out of pale gold spun, 


Their hooves of whitest silver, and their eyes 
The histories of perished majesties— 


Have raced through carious rock and bitten cliff, 
Stamping upon the mute hieroglyph 


Of tortured Time, and leaping through the furled 
Ensanguined bannerets above the world. 


She sees the moment as a sigh that grows 


Tomorrow with the yet unbudded rose. 


She sees it as a prophecy that hymns 


Unburied splendors of desirous limbs. 

She sees it as an eagle on the height, 

Whose yelping shakes the granite doors of night. 
IV 


The melody .. . the broken theme ... the lapse... 
The echoed answer and the vague perhaps... 
Madame de Vaudraucourt strolls through the park 
Lifting unanxious eyes to greet the dark, 
Stretching a hand to night’s respectful kiss. 


“Tomorrow we shall hardly meet like this,” 
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She murmurs; “then my lips shall stoop instead.” 
The night smiles, slowly lifting his great head 


Above the saffron branches. In his ear 
The bangle moon hangs like a Titan’s tear. 


The yellow houses drop their haggard jaws, 
And candelabras, shaped like gryphon’s claws, 


Spurt nails of tiny flame across the sills 
Of disillusioned windows. Twilight fills 


The hollows with sly beasts. The street assumes 
The brooding aspect of Pompeian tombs. 


Behind each wall a dead man sits and waits, 
While silence enters slowly through the gates 


Bearing the dull crown jewels of the past 
On shadowy cushions black and soft and vast 


- 
Music behind the moon . . . and memory . 
Desire and hate... twonames... eternity 


Do you remember when the green reeds bowed 
Above that river and below that cloud 


And that still boat . . . and those long windless hours . . . 


And blossoming bells from vague enchanted towers . . . 
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Herbert Gorman 


And Doctor Dreemas . . . and the Countess... pale... 
Wax-like and wicked in her widow’s veil . . 


And the long purple Esterel . . . the boats 
The striped pavilions and the sun-browned throats... 


The great Hispano purring .. . dark eyes... dark?... 
Madame de Vaudraucourt strolls through the park. 


vI 
Now it is time . . . clocks strike at last . . . the light 
é 
Begins to fail... dear heart... Simone... goodnight... 


Madame de Vaudraucourt turns slowly back, 
Retracing with calm steps a leaf-blown track. 


She lifts her face against the ev ening 

In Notre Dame the white-gowned choir-boys sing. 
The high-piled clouds Salvator Rosa dreamed 
Surge over Paris. Sacré Coeur that gleamed, 

A jewel on the hill where Denis passed, 

Fades with the day and it is night at last. 

Twin griefs beside her and still one grief more, 


Madame de Vaudraucourt achieves her door. 


So many times . . . so many times before. 
Herbert Gorman 
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INTO EARTH 


PRISONER'S SONG 


Oh, Mary’s lovelier than anything that grows 
out of spring trees that stir 

April when my mind goes 

around and over her. 


I love her more than skies bright with the wind and sun, 
and all my thoughts arise 

to travel, one by one, 

into her lips and eyes. 


She shuts me in her; she holds all my blood and brain 
under her lock and key. 

Christ, I’m in jail again— 

she’ll never let me free! 


Sometimes, my blind dreams float far—like a wanderer 
I go away, remote; 

then I return to her 

with panic in my throat. 


FLORA 
Delicious Flora, 

with sharp breasts pricking 
through rose hedges, 

has gone away. 
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Horace Gregory 


Never a man 

shall find her walking 
through deep grasses 
in light of day. 


Only in his mind 
will her thighs quicken 
day and evening, 
sunlight and rain: 


There, in his dark blood, 
will her blood awaken 
music, and swift limbs 
piercing his brain. 


WHERE CAESAR FELL 


“Spirits rousing out of air— 
they are here, and shut between 
gasps of time that dead men share 
with the grave-yard and the bell 
that swings their bones with music down 
and down . . . and down 
where cold Caesar fell 
open-eyed. 
“T knew a man 
who fed his wits with such as these 
to guard himself from tall dark streets 
where women’s flesh grew white, and trees 
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were frozen in an iron square. 

And on him came a caravan 

of noises that went through his veins. 
He smiled at ghosts, then took a bride 
from old green Egypt, for her breath 
filled his Jungs with ancient prayer, 
till he too closed his lips and died.” 


INTO EARTH 


We, who sit with open eyes, 
closed lips, and quietly rise, 
discreet, whispering good night, 
disappearing with a bright 
sharp smile, 
will be saying yes, yes 
(after a while): 
yes, yes to neighboring bones 
and rocks and roots of trees; 
yes, yes to grass 
and the stones forever sunken 
on our foreheads; 
(agreeably, still discreet) yes, 
(eagerly) yes, we are here given all our worth 
this broken wood, damp sheet, long growing hair. 
(O love, lie closer, love—yes, we shall share 
our everlasting earth.) 
Horace Gre gory 
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TWO POEMS 
PREPARATION 


We left the other week-end guests and fled. 

The day, long since half dying, raised its head 
And looked at us, with smile and bated breath 
Of one who draws on slow the gloves of death. 


I thought: Now I will speak, as soon as we 
Shall pass that rock—go past that riven tree. 
Then I will speak—or whisper—say 

I shall die soon, then slip away 

And leave her to the twilight, with her dress 

Blue-white against the white of her distress. 


I took her hand. We climbed the sober pass, 
Hill-high, rock-ridgy, slippery-sweet with grass, 
And sat down quietly. She munched a cherry. 
It was a little cool and gray, not very. 


Suddenly the thing seemed dull and small— 
I scarcely could remember it at all. 

The valley was so deep, the slope so high, 
They made it seem a little thing, to die; 
To think of it somehow inconsequent, 

Like hearing flies’ wings during sacrament. 


She will be unaware 


When death does come; and she will hardly care 
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That we should not have touch of hands again, 
We who together kissed both cheeks of pain. 


SHAH JAHAN BUILT A SEPULCHRE 


Shah Jahan built a sepulchre 
For Arjimand that died. 

Its turrets pierced the air in twain 
Like white hands crucified. 


Shah Jahan built a sepulchre 
With ivory towers for grief, 
With slender sorrow fluted white, 

And tears of marble leaf. 


Yet all the fretted wizardries 
Of azure balustrade 

But strangled her that loved the sun 
And citron-scented shade. 


She woke dream-stifled, chill, inside 
Its lacy iron hold, 

And on the chambered air she saw 
Her breath go quickly cold. 


She felt with slim foot from the tomb 
For her slippers on the floor; 

She rose and found through jacinth gloom 
The triple-brazen door. 
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Grace H. Ruthenburg 


It opened lotus-like beneath 
Her small faint-beating grasp; 

The emerald hinge swung soundlessly 
From gleaming lock and hasp. 


She paused there for an aspen’s breath 
Remorseful! on the sill, 
Then, singing, took the water-path 
Where she goes singing still. 
Grace H. Ruthenburg 


STARS BEHIND THE SKY 


“The stars behind the sky,” he said, 

“Look down and see me in the night. 

The stars are blue and white and red— 
They look through windows left and right. 


“The sky is going now,” he said, 
“The sky flows down to meet the sea. 
I like to watch it overhead 


And see it touch the mango trec. 


“And with the swift sky we will go 
Where little waves sing songs to me, 
And follow where the great clouds flow 
Down the bright wind to the bright sea.” 
Clifford Gessler 
[15] 
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FOUR NEW LYRICS 
A MAN WALKS HOMI 


I am walking home to my beloved 

But is my beloved anywhere? 

Were all my memories of love’s secureness 
Only a dream of air? 


And what is distance’s annihilation 
And what are steps, or what is any 
Nothing gives answer, while the lake and sh 


Put on their evening vesture 


Now on a curve of the shore mass giant building 
Looming against the darkness wall on wall 
Glittering unrevealing lights bestud them 
Far and impersonal. 


Nearer. Nearer. Now the lights are window 
Toy windows with toy images they ar 

How can she be among those myriad puppets, 
Impersonal and far! 


Now the windows with the lights grow large 
Larger, human the shapes within—yet th 
Still daze a lonely walker with their number 


And unrealities. 


She is real, she is warm, she is in my arms at last 
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Agnes Lee 
Safe from uncertainties of dark and space. 
] 


Once more I know life’s heavenliest proportion,— 


One house, one room, one face! 


IN AN OLD HOMESTEAD 


For years and years and years, 


In this room of a great-grandsire, 
Others have sat as I sit, 


1 


Spreading their hands to the fire 


Generations of hands 
Powerful hands outflung, 
Hands withered and old, 
Hands beautiful, young. 
Spreading my hands to the fire, 
I see, as a blur, as a glow, 
Myself in a vanishing mirror 


. 1 ’ 
(x down ti ages ago. 


I see throus h flowerless orchards, 
Through ghostly thoroughfares, 
Myself, a figure passing 


To mingle my han 1s with theirs. 
Leap, cedar-flame, leap! 

Leap, flame of the pine! 

And warm my hands 


While yet 1 hands are mine. 
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HAVING READ LENOTRE 
Les Bourreaux 


Who were these feeders of the guillotine— 

Waiting its meal grimly against the dawn? 

They were men who held their trade as any trade; 
They were boastful men, terrible as their brawn. 


After the day’s red work they jested, loved, 
Or broke their bread with bloody finger-nails, 
Or slept their sleep calm as the innocent, 
And died in bed of ordinary ails. 


Into their thoughts who bound the living hands, 
Who, skilled or clumsily novitiate, 

Heard the last sigh, received the last wild look, 
Not even the wise Lenotre can penetrate. 


For in the making of a million worlds 
All history is a flash too swift to seize, 
Though in a crypt a king and queen of France 
Are lying with their heads between their knees. 


Louis XVII 


Any story of the little Dauphin 
Closes dark around the wintry day 
When before the iron-shuttered tower 
Simon took his pack and went away: 
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é Agnes Lee 


Simon, who had bought him tricolored ribbons, 
Cobbler-lout, his keeper for a time, 

The man who had taught him ribald look and language, 
His only friend in that gray tower of crime. 


Someone heard him, sobbing, call 
Through the terror of his wall: 


“Take me with you, Simon, do! 
I will help you make a shoe!” 


And a child was locked from sight 
Where the day was always night 


Padlocked in with fear and shame, 
And the burden of his name. 


Someone heard a small hand beating 
On the door in wild entreating. 


Someone heard 





a young voice sing, 
Like a plaintive ghostly thing. 


Someone dug a grave outside, 


Ss 


Not so very long or wide. 


The persecutors of the little Dauphin 

Long since have schemed away their sinister hour. 
Gone is the guard, hushed is the Carmagnole, 
Fallen the nightmare-stone that was the tower. 
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A blighted soul, a king without a subject, 
Secret of centuries, a child goes down— 
But in the eyes of all mankind toreve: 
Wearing his little crown. 


Agne } Lee 


OCTOBER 


October is a tawny leopard; 

A yellow leopard, in the sun, sprawling 

His tail gently taps the tall stalks 

Where of late the yawning yellow of the sunflowers 

Held out their gilded fingers, and turned to semaphore the 
sun. 


October is a laughing leopard; 

A lazy leopard, in the sun, fawning. 

He may bare white fangs on frosty mornings, 

But by noon he is sleek as summer, 

Basking before the red stars of the brazen bittersweet. 


October is a savage leopard; 

A spotted leopard, stealthily crawling 

Leaping from days of sunshine to days of cold cloud, 

Leaping from a blur of blueness into grayness. 

Then it is he stalks winter and snarls into the wind. 
Marion Louise Bliss 
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TWO REALITIES 


What I have lived in reverie 
Is true beyond the bounds of truth 
The dreams which subtly come to me 


Are sweet to gaze on—aye, and sooth. 


Reality I see in twain, 
Reality of dream and flesh; 
But both we falsify in vain 


While still the memory holds them 


And yet the twain are not as one: 
If dreams are healthy, flesh is mad. 


Sut I have cried, The sun! The sun! 
While yet a child, with Galahad 


In older age, I heard the spheres 
As they went dancing—Lackaday 
And thus I missed the playful years, 


The boon of licensed disarray. 


I know not, master, which is true; 


I know not if I dream or live; 


And doubt has whispered, Nor do you 


A doubt not easy to forgive. 


fresh. 


Leo Markun 
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SKY-EATERS 


Grown nations, wise 1n ancient lovelin« 

Offer their wisdom to young savages 

Of a raw nation; offer cultures brewed 

In alien and thin and delicate blood, 

To quiet them, to make them tired and wise, 
And take the mist of greed out of their eves. 
But they who have eaten of the fruit of iron 
Will need more powerful an antidote 

Than ancient beauty in print or paint or song 
To cool their systems into quietude 

And make them smooth and soft and scholarly. 
They who have sait in the eyes and in the throat, 
Whose blood is salted and whose bones environ 
The salt of labor and the sting of speed, 

Feel in their bones the thin futility 

Of alien cultures. But in the tormented 
Young blood new cultures are to be fomented 


Now they are dull and raw and arrogant, 
Knowing the body’s want, not the mind’s want. 
Now they are blind and violent; they know 
Only the cries of bodies that must grow 

To greatness. And learning will not slake 

The thirst for power; and beauty will only break 


2 2] 
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Against their strength and violence and greed. 
It is not beauty and learning on which they feed 
Now, in the iron days of the body’s need. 


II 


Now they are stung with a terrible need, 

They are torn with emptiness, 

They are bitten with greed. 

They are stung, they are torn, they are bitten, and they 
bleed 

Motion and speed: 

Aeroplane, 

Radio, 

Telephone, 

Turbine, 

Steam engine, 

Dynamo: 

Wing over wing, steel against steel, 

Wire with wire, wheel in wheel; 

Speed in voices and hands and brains, 

Speed in the muscles, in the veins. 

There is a terrible haste to feed 


The young emptiness, the greed. 
é S I S 


There is a hunger that is not filled 
For all the ravenous haste to buy and build 
And make, and be grown and great. 
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They are blind, they are starved, they are desperate: 
They have swallowed the stars in caverns of iron and stone; 
They have split the sun and the moon 

With their hunger, with their need to be grown; 

And they go in the dark 

With their hearts iron and stone, 

With their hearts jaws that are starved and strong. 


III 


They are the sky-eaters. They have hurle 
Away the natural splendors of the world 

They are unstrung and violent. They know 
None of the wise ways that the heart may go; 
Because the ways of the body torture them so, 
And their young hunger reaches beyond reason 
What is beauty then but a pitiful treason 

To the starved blood, 

To the muscles that shout for food 

Shutting away the cries of the mind, 
Strangling it, making it deaf and blind 


They are eaters of the sky, eaters of the wild 
Beauty of earth and sea. In the low-hilled 
Light land; in the red, parched, 

Streaked desert; in the bright cool river land; 
On peak; in hollow; on stone; on sand; 

Where forests marched and mountains marched; 
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Marie de £.. Vy ¢ Ich 


Where in the vastness old desires were stilled: 

Their young desires will only make them build 

Towers and markets and prisons, iron-arched, 

Marble and granite and brick, strong to swallow the light 
he sky, 

To swallow the fresh stars and the wind’s cry, 

And bend to the power of engines the rivers and fountains, 
And hustle in the tread of towns the slow tread of the 


Will they grow finally wise from their bodies’ hunger? 
Will the strain be over, and the young an 
Against emptiness, and will they find 
Food f hunger of the mind 

Freed from the youn 


body’s hunger? 


What is the beauty and learning they 





Will get 
Out of their knowledge of speed and labor and sweat, 


And the starved alliance with iron and steel and stone 


To feed th ly alone? 


The sky they have eaten will get 
Desires in tl minds for beauty not to be kille 


by hunger } il] 


ly or mind. The sky wil 





Desires in them for lines that the sky will love 
When men and their hungers are fat with dust. 


Che sky in them will make them lust 


For beauty as tney lusted for the sky. 


> 


wt 
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They who scorned alien learning will reveal 
The learning of their own; 
They who have broken the beauty of the earth 
Will bring new beauty terribly to birth. 
And the old learning will be as rust on steel, 
And the old beauty will be as dust on stone. 
Marie de L. Welch 
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TWO POEMS 
CUTTY SARK 


O, the navies old and oaken, 
O, the Temeraire no more! 
—Melville 

I met a man in South Street, tall— 

a nervous shark tooth swung on his chain 

his eyes pressed through green glass 

—green glasses or bar lights made them 

sO 

shine 
green 
ey es 
stepped out forgot to look at you 
or left you several blocks away 


in the pianola jogged 
Stamboul Nights—weave—somebody’s nickel— 


O Stamboul Rose dreams weave the rose 


murmurs of Leviathan he spoke 
and rum was Plato in our heads 


“It’s 8. S. dia Antwerp now remember kid 
to put me out at three she sails on time 

I’m not much good at time any more keep 
weak watches sometimes snooze 





” his fragile hands 
got to beating time . . . “A whaler once 
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you ought to keep time and get over it I’m a 
Democrat I know what time it is No 

I don’t want to know what time it is 

that damned white Arctic killed my time 


O Stamboul Rose drums weave 


“TI ran a donkey engine there on the Canal 
in Panama got tired of that 
then Yucatan selling kitchen-ware beads 
have you seen Popocatepetl birdless mouth 
ashes sifting down 
And then the coast again 
Rose of Stamboul O coral queen 
teased remnants of the skeletons of cities 
and galleries, galleries of watergutted lava 
snarling stone—green—drums—drown 


Sing! 


“that spiracle!” he shot a finger out the door 
“O life’s a geyser—beautiful my lungs 
O I can’t live on land—!” 


I saw the frontiers gleaming of his mind 

or are there frontiers—running sands sometimes 
running sands somewhere sands running 

—or they may start some white machine 

then you may laugh and dance the axletree 
Steel Silver kick the traces and know 
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Hart Crane 


ATLANTIS Rose drums wreathe the rose 
the star floats burning in a lake of tears 
and sleep another thousand— 


interminably 
long since somebody’s nickel stopped playing 
A wind worried those neatest lapels, the 
wicker summer entrances to cooler hells 
outside a motorlorry almost ran him down 
—he lunged up Bowery way while the dawn 
was putting the Statue of Liberty out 
that torch of hers you know 


I started walking home across the Bridge 


blithe Yankee vanities, turreted sprites, winged 
British repartees, skilful savage sea-girls 
that bloomed in the spring Heave weave 


those white designs the trade winds drive 


Sweet opium and tea, Yo-ho 
pennies for porpoises that bank the keel 
fins whip the breeze around Japan 


Bright skysails ticketing the Line, wink round the Horn 
to Frisco, Melbourne 
Pennants, parabolas— 
clipper dreams indelible and ranging, 
baronial white on lucky blue 
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perennial-Cuéty-trophied-Sark 


Thermopylae, Black Prince, Flying Spur through Sunda 
—scarfed of foam, bellies veered green esplanades 
locked in wind-humors, ran their eastings down 


at Java Head freshened the nip 
sweet opium and tea 
and turned and left us on the lee 


Buntlines tusseling (g1 days 20 hours and anchored) 
Chrysolite, Leander 
last trip a tragedy—where can you be 
Nimbus 
a long tack keeping 
Taeping? 
Ariel? 


O CARIB ISLE! 


The tarantula rattling at the lily’s foot, 

Across the feet of the dead, laid in white sand 

Near the coral beach; the small and ruddy crabs 
Stilting out of sight, that reverse your name 

And above, the lyric palsy of eucalypti, seeping 

A silver swash of something unvisited. . . . Suppose 


I count these clean enamel frames of death, 
Brutal necklaces of shells around each grave 
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Hart Crane 
Laid out so carefully. This pity can be told... 


And in the white sand I can find a name, albeit 

In another tongue. Tree-name, flower-name deliberate, 
Gainsay the unknown death. . . . The wind, 

Sweeping the scrub palms, also is almost kind. 


But who is Captain of this doubloon isle 

Without a turnstile? Nought but catchword crabs 
Plaguing the hot groins of the underbrush? Who 
The commissioner of mildew throughout the senses? 
His Carib mathematics dull the bright new lenses. 


Under the poinciana, of a noon or afternoon 

Let fiery blossoms clot the light, render my ghost, 
Sieved upward, black and white along the air— 
Until it joins the blue’s comedian host. 


Let not the pilgrim see himself again 

Bound like the dozen turtles on the wharf 

Each twilight—still undead, and brine caked in their eyes, 
—Huge, overturned: such thunder in their strain! 

And clenched beaks coughing for the surge again! 


Slagged of the hurricane—I, cast within its flow, 
Congeal by afternoons here, satin and vacant. 
You have given me the shell, Satan—the ember, 
Carbolic, of the sun exploded in the sea. 

Hart Crane 
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COMMENT 


FIFTEEN YEARS 


IFTEEN years old this month—a decade and a half 

completed, our third lustrum! Who would have 
thought it when the editor engaged that empty office in 
Cass Street, and called upon the magazine’s hundred-or- 
more guarantors for their promised first instalment, and 
upon the poets for their sympathetic assistance in founding 
—and continuing—an organ of the art. 

It was an unheard-of adventure. Incredible as it may 
seem in these days, when so many little magazines “have 
died to make verse free,” as Keith Preston wittily put it, 
the poets had never possessed a home of their own; indeed, 
they seemed humbly content to sit on the door-sill of the 
established magazines, and serve as the butt of newspaper 
paragraphers. While architects were designing sky- 
scrapers, and painters and sculptors were charging high 
prices and receiving generous prizes, no favors whatever 
were accorded the poets beyond an occasional page-end 
appearance; and their books, if anyone dared publish 
them, found indifferent critics and few readers. In the 
circular sent to poets during the summer of 1912, the editor- 
to-be proclaimed the coming effort to change these dour 
conditions, asking their co-operation and offering them: 


First, a chance to be heard in their own place. Second, we hope 
to print poems of greater length, and of more intimate and serious 
character than the other magazines can afford to use. Third, be- 


sides certain prizes promised or hoped for, we shall pay contributors. 
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Fifteen Years 


The far-flung reaches of this invitation, and the generous 
responses of poets known and unknown—from These 
States, from England, South Africa, Tasmania, India, 
wherever the English language is spoken—I described five 
years ago in an editorial celebrating our tenth birthday, 
and need hardly repeat the record here. Nor yet need 
I tell again the story of those first exciting experimental 
years, when so many poets, now distinguished but then 
unknown, passed through the Poerry office and more 
or less became acquainted with each other either in 
person or by correspondence. Vachel Lindsay, in a recent 
article in the Saturday Evening Post, has pronounced those 
group-affiliations, those little informal conferences, the 
most valuable work that Poerry did for its contributors— 
a work which still inevitably goes on, according to varied 
testimony. If in this art, as perhaps in others, a lustrum 
is a generation in these days of a swiftly changing world, the 
editor has seen three generations of poets come, and to a 
certain extent go. Apparently the magazine’s service is 
more to the new voices than the old. Many names now 
distinguished, which appeared shyly in our pages ten or 
fifteen years ago, seem to have passed on to larger audi- 
ences and higher rates than ours; while for Poetry always 
there are new groups—always the young with their seem- 
ing-new motives, ideas, desires. 

Thus it may be that, beginning our fourth period, we are 
once more at the sunrise of anew day. Whether we shall 
complete it, who can tell ?—at least, another five years seems 
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no more improbable than the first, or indeed the last. As 
it stands at present, the future of the magazine is too 
much involved with that of its editor, and sometimes the 
editor’s spirit lags. Just now, for instance, she feels in- 
clined to exchange the anniversary trumpet for a less 
heroic instrument, being more conscious of shortcomings 
than of achievements. Perhaps mea culpa should be the 
basic chord in our birthday song of rejoicing—for our sins 
of omission and commission may the supernally wise 
pardon us! For the bad poems we have printed and the 
good poems we have refused, for the praises and prizes we 
have lavished on the undeserving and withheld from 
struggling genius, for all the mistakes which should have 
been beatific certitudes, the follies which should have been 
felicities, may he who is without sin refrain from casting 
stones, whether he be one of our esteemed contemporaries, 
or the inspired recorder of literary history whose just decree 
awaits us all in the next age! 

One thing we may claim to have demonstrated—the 
need of such an organ of the art as Poerry has tried to be. 
This need is proved not only by the hundreds of poets we 
have introduced, and by the hundreds of poems which the 
newspapers quote from us and pass on to their readers, 
but chiefly, day after day, by the contributions which pour 
in and the ardent letters which often accompany them. 
The poet needs an organ, or organs, which he believes in, 
whose test is quality alone, and whose acceptance carries 
conviction and admits him to a certain comradeship with 
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others who practice or love the art. “Poetry is the best 
read of all the magazines which publish verse,” a young 
poet wrote to us, pointing out that publication in it had 
brought him admission to certain international anthologies, 
besides words of recognition from far and near. And never 
a day passes in our office without urgent letters showing 
what a stimulus an acceptance had been, or would be, to 
the writer. Often we are ourselves surprised by the im- 
portance attached to the magazine’s cachet; as when a 
distinguished poet wrote us recently that our acceptance 
of one of his longer poems had lifted him from a period of 
despair in which no further achievement had seemed pos- 
sible. 

And not only the poet, but also the public, needs such 
an organ. For the poet’s public, however small on the 
magazine’s subscription list, stretches incredibly in con- 
temporary thought. We live in an age which is changing 
rapidly from material to spiritual conceptions and inter- 
pretations of life. At the very moment we utter them, 
our new ideas become old; philosophy, even science, are 
transformed before our eyes—the absolute is discovered to 
be mutable. In such a period of intellectual perplexity and 
excitement, the poet is a chemical agency to absorb and 
recombine. He needs freedom for his imagination—a 
laboratory to work in and a place and platform to speak 
from. And if he does not get them, the public suffers, for 
the intellectual ferment of the age remains cloudy and 
formless, is not clarified and crystallized into beauty. 
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In a profoundly observant article leading an August 
issue of Books, Irwin Edman points out the danger of in- 
fection with “stale thought,” the importance of keeping a 
free flow between the scientific discoverer and the im- 
aginative artist. He shows how literature has lagged be- 
hind the swifter leaps of science, so that certain ultra- 
moderns—Eliot, Joyce, Huxley, et al.—have failed to be 
moderns, indulging in “a belated literary reaction to what 
was going on in late nineteenth-century thought rather 
than what is going on in ourown.”” He continues: 


Many are beginning to emerge from the gloom, and the light is coming 
to them from many quarters. None would have supposed that the Michel- 
son-Morely experiment that validated Einstein might be an instrument 
in transforming the temper of an era. . . . But once writers learn to 
respond imaginatively toa world freshly conceived, in which spirit is one 
among other realities, and vitality perhaps the cardinal fact among all 
facts, the whole music of contemporary literature will have a more robust 
ring. We may be merely passing from a corrosive to a glamorous season. 

We may be approaching a period of intense illumination, 
when the poet will no longer utter the note of dissonance 
which we have been listening tosolong. Aware at last of 
“the soul of the machine,” awake to “the spiritual power 
inherent in the creation of the whole vast modern fabric 
(here I am quoting from my own editorial of 1920 on 
Science and Art), he will help to make of life and art 
one undivided unity, one complete, well-rounded circle, as they were in 
the world’s great ages—such periods of transcendent human expressive- 
ness as those of Pericles, of the Gothic cathedrals, of the Sung emperors, 


of Queen Elizabeth. 


Perhaps our tempestuous younger generation may live 
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to see “‘the confusion of our age resolving into harmony,” 
when poet and scientist, hand in hand, spirit with spirit, 
shall lead the world toward “the truth one and indivisible.” 
Poetry may not be present at that happy consummation 
-may its place be filled by some worthier successor!—but 
on this auspicious anniversary we offer the prophecy of 
uch a millennial period as a birthday aspiration. 


H. M. 
WASTING THE POETS’ TIME 


A few years ago an inquiry into the economic soundness 
of certain types of poetry prizes would have been unwise 
and ungracious. Any gesture toward financing poetry was 
valuable, even if only a gesture. But in the past two 
years so many literary prizes have been offered, attracting 
so many contestants, that it seems time to ask what they 
cost in money, or leisure. 

The inquiry is stimulated by the alarming situation in 
the field of the novel, where huge prizes have attracted 
thousands of novelists. It is incredible that so many 
people have a real impulse to write novels, or that so many 
can afford the time. One doubts also whether publishers’ 
lists for the next few years will be able to absorb more than 
a small percentage of even the marketable ones. The 
winners receive substantial rewards, but at the expense of 
much useless and unrequited labor on the part of other 
W ‘iters. 


The poetry prizes are not so large, but they are large in 
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proportion to the prices poets usually get; and they also 
draw thousands of contributions. What is more serious, 
poetry contests show a tendency to prescribe subjects. 
For prizes awarded to work already published there can 
be only approval; and contests for unpublished work of a 
general nature may be a healthful stimulus to sustained 
creation—at any rate, they merely delay the submission 
of poems to the usual markets, they do not involve loss in 
money or creative energy. But when the subject is pre- 
scribed the result is a flooding of the markets with the 
rejected poems on the subject, after a few have been 
reserved, perhaps, for an anthology—embalmed as a 
museum exhibit of what poets can do when hard put to it. 

As examples of the tendency to induce hundreds of poets 
to write poems which will have no commercial, and usually 
no artistic value, consider the five hundred dollars offered 
last year for a poem to the rose, a previous hundred for a 
sonnet on the sea, the hundred offered this year by the 
Forum for a translation of a certain French poem, and the 
thousand offered by Mitchell Kennerly, in three prizes for 
Lindbergh poems. 

A similar situation exists in the commercial-art field, 
where a certain well-known magazine gets its year’s 
covers through an annual prize; at a waste, an artist tells 
me, of some six hundred designs which are competently 
done and too suitable to the particular magazine to be 
easily salable elsewhere. At one time the proportion of 
technically proficient work submitted in contests was 
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small. But this is not the case today, either in painting or 
poetry. 

If we must have poems and pictures “made to order,” 
why should they not be assigned shrewdly instead of pro- 
cured by a method involving enormous waste? The 
answer is, publicity. The man who offers more than pre- 
vailing prices is not so interested in poem or picture as in 
wide attention. Thousands of innocuous—and nocuous 

amateur efforts are welcomed gladly as proof of “the 
interest,” and inflicted on groaning judges, usually them- 
selves artists of ability, and unpaid for the service. 

But in few cases are the donors willing to depend upon 
amateurs. They try to get experienced poets to compete 
—sometimes, as in the case of the Forum translation, by 
sending letters to a list of more or less established poets; 
sometimes by personal invitation from donor and judges; 
sometimes by announcements before poetry clubs and in 
writers’ magazines. Perhaps the experienced poet should 
not bite, but any anthology of losing prize-poems will 
prove how many do. 

An interesting compromise has been made in the fields of 
architecture and sculpture. The problem is announced 
for open competition, but several firms or individuals are 
invited to compete, and paid for competing. This isa fair 
recognition that people of proved ability ought not to be 
expected to do assigned tasks without at least a nominal 
payment for their time. 


But prescribed subjects are not the only means of wast- 
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ing contestants’ time. There could hardly be a more 
generously conceived contest than the five-hundred-dollar 
Manuscript Poetry-book Prize, announced by Mrs. Grace 
Hoffman White, (122 East 75th St., New York). The 
offer is in itself splendid—five hundred dollars for a first 
book of verse, not over seven hundred lines, to be sub- 
mitted anonymously. There are no strings as to publica- 
tion rights; the manuscript remains the property of the 
poet. Considering that few first books of verse bring any re- 
turns, this contest is inspired by unusual insight and justice. 
But two rules are unfair to poets of little means: carbons 
may not be used, and no manuscript will be returned. 

Giving five hundred dollars to one poet hardly justifies 
such waste of time on the part of hundreds of others. 
Carbons, if used, should be clear; otherwise the judges 
should not be required to read them. And only con- 
testants who enclose return envelopes, with enough stamps 
or expressage, should receive their typed books back. But 
it is no small expense of time, labor, and perhaps money 
for a poet to make, or secure, a fair copy of seven hundred 
lines of verse, and bind the sheets in neat array for a con- 
test, and every unsuccessful contestant is entitled to pre- 
pay and expect the return of his manuscript. A poet’s 
time has value even though he is not usually paid for it. 
In fact, the crux of his artistic problem is how to find time 
for the polishing and revision necessary to perfect his art 
in most cases, after his usual day’s work. 

Margery Mansfield 
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JAMES STEPHENS 


Collected Poems of Fames Stephens, and A Poetry Recital, 
by James Stephens. Macmillan Co. 

An experimentalist in any art keeps his vitality longer 
than his contemporaries who arrive early at their goal. 
There is always something young about his work, though 
he may lack the hard brilliance of the satisfied craftsman. 
One feels that at any moment he may repaint his best 
picture or re-sing his loveliest song. 

Such a poet is James Stephens, whose publishers must 
catch him on the wing and record his writings in whatever 
form they chance to be at the moment, since they are 
always in a state of flux. It is a divine sort of flux, how- 
ever, something akin to the mutability of nature. A poet 
who is deeply concerned with recreating the rhythm of 
horses’ hooves, or the breathless tumble of an eagle out of 
heaven, cannot afford to stop trying too soon. 

In Collected Poems the songs are not arranged chrono- 
logically. Because of this the reader becomes acquainted 
with all the phases of the poet’s life at once, and has an 
impression of astounding richness and versatility as he 
masses without a pause from choric reiteration to a free- 
dom that resembles Blake’s, from Irish folk-poems to 
Homeric onomatopoeia. The book begins with Goat 
Paths, a long poem which captures perfectly the silent 
sun-drenched hillside: 
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The crooked paths 

Go every way 

Upon the hill 

—They wind about 

In and out 

Of a quiet 

Sunniness. 

And the goats, 

Day after day, 

Stray 

In sunny quietness, 

Cropping here 

And cropping there. 
Here the short devious lines imitate the winding of the 
goat-path, while the word-sounds, simple and of a crooning 
quality, supply the atmosphere. There is nothing, Mr. 
Stephens feels, that cannot be done with the English 
language, and he seeks to prove its perfection as a medium. 
“There is vastly more sound in the English language than 
the English poet permits himself to use,” he says; and 
again, “In singing about birds, all poets, even the very 
greatest, evade their manifest duty to their matter: they 
will not sing or fly, they philosophize.” 

The prefaces to his books, both written by the poet, 
might well be the despair of the punctilious or academic 
critic, by reason of their blithe disregard of all accepted 
doctrines and word-forms. Aristocrate, Foundamental. 
stand stationery, intellections, leave even the sophisticated 
short of breath. He is freer with his spelling in his prose 
than in his poetry. In the latter he confines his originality 
to rhythm and substance. The short-line metres intrigue 
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him, perhaps as fitting more closely the limits of the human 
breath. The poem Death in Collected Poems has been re- 
vised in the second book so that 
Slow creatures, slow 
Nuzzle and press 
And take their food 
In the darkness 
becomes 
Slow 
Creatures, 
Slow, etc. 
as if by the device of reprinting one could change the 
cadence of the poetry. It should be read, he says, “‘as a 
death dirge, with the line-endings and verse-endings well 
held.”” The poems in the Recital have been selected as 
best adapted for public utterance, but many less vocally 
dramatic ones are finer achievements. For instance, the 
strongly mystical Psychometrist: 
I listened to a man, and he 
Had no word to say to me. 
Then unto a stone I bowed, 
And it spoke to me aloud. 
The force that bindeth me so long 
Once sang in the linnet’s song. 
Now upon the ground I lie 
While the centuries go by. 
Linnets shall for joy atone 
And be fastened into stone, 
While upon the waving tree 


Stones shall sing in ecstasy. 
The Greek influence—Homeric, Sapphic, Pindaric—is 
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plainly felt in certain of the poems; for instance The Main 
Deep, with its echo of the I/iad, and Hesperus which is al- 
most literally Sapphic: 

The lamb, the kid, the bird, the tender fawn, 

All that the sunburnt day has scattered wide 


Thou dost regather, holding till the dawn 
Each flower and tree and beast unto thy side. 


The sheep come to the pen 

And dreams come to the men. 

And to the mother’s breast 

The tired children come and take their rest. 

The publishers have been criticized for the usually repre- 
hensible trick of republishing in book form poems which 
have appeared in a former volume. Whether the venture 
was a purely commercial one or not, the preface of 4 
Poetry Recital would make the purchase worth while. It 
is the keenest and most inspired chapter on the writing of 
poetry that this generation has produced. 


Fess ica Ne slson North 


NEGRO BLUE AND GOLD 


Fine Clothes for the Few, by Langston Hughes. Alfred A. 

Knopf. 

Langston Hughes, in this book of poems, interprets the 
emotions of primitive types of American Negroes. He has 
taken the joys and woes of dish-washers and bell-hops, 
crap-shooters and cabaret girls, broken women and wan- 
dering men, and, without losing their strong racial flavor, 
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he has molded them into swift patterns of musical verse. 

He has done this without pretension or regard for con- 
ventional forms. Stark, fierce, tragic bits of life fall into 
simple words which keep up an insistent rhythmic beating, 
beating. No matter what the mood is, each one of these 
poems has that definite swing, or cadence, which is the 
sign of an unfailing musical sense. 

Cocky black bucks boast defiantly of their badness, 
then moan despondently over their bitter loneliness. 
Deserted side gals cry for faithless yellow papas. Willing 
wenches beat out frenzied dance-steps that jar the cabaret 
lights. Brazen gin-flavored laughter chimes high above 
wailing saxophones that blare out tunes for blues. But 
the beat of the tom-toms runs through them all, some- 
times marking the throbbing of a heavy heart, sometimes 
drumming the measure for eagle-rocking heel-thuds. 
Body-swayins 


\ spirituals call on the Creator. Prayers to 
Little Jesus rise from troubled hearts. Apprehensive 
mothers shriek out warnings to venturesome black babies. 

Comedy, tragedy, gayety, despair, sing and moan 
through the pages. Tragic cries and questions, prayers 
and hallelujahs, are turned into poetry with an art and 
skill that makes them available for the enjoyment and 
experience of all human beings, regardless of color or race. 

Certain of the poems, especially, cling to my mind as 
curious examples of the Negro rhythms to which I am 
accustomed on our plantation. Misery, for example, 


sings. as it moans: 
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Play de blues for me. 

Play de blues for me. 

No other music 

"LI ease ma misery. 

Sing a soothin’ song. 

Said a soothin’ song. 

Cause de man I love’s done 
Done me wrong. 


Can’t you understand, 
Oh, understand 

A good woman’s cryin’ 
For a no-good man? 


Black gal like me, 
Black gal like me 

’S got to hear a blues 
For her misery. 


A more irregular one is Brass Spittoons, the lament of a 
boy who has to clean them, which ends consolingly as 
follows: 

Hey, boy! 
A bright bowl of brass is beautiful to the Lord. 
Bright polished brass like the cymbals 
Of King David’s dancers, 
Like the wine-cups of Solomon. 
Hey, boy! 
A clean spittoon on the altar of the Lord 
A clean bright spittoon all newly polished 
At least I can offer that. 
Com’ mere, boy! 


Ma Man haunts my ear also, and this one, Gypsy Man, 
lingers in memory like a whimsical sad tune: 


Ma man’s a gypsy 
Cause he never does come home. 
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Ma man’s a gypsy 
He never does come home. 
I’m gonna be a gypsy woman 


Fer I can’t stay here alone. 


Once I was in Memphis, 
I mean Tennessee. 

Once I was in Memphis, 
Said Tennessee. 

But I had to leave cause 


Nobody there was good to me. 


I met a yellow papa, 

He took ma last thin dime 

Met a yellow papa, 

He took ma last thin dime. 

I give it to him cause I loved hir 


But I'll have mo’ sense next tin 


Love—oh, love is 
Such a strange disease. 
Love—oh, love is 


Such a strange disease. 
When it hurts yo’ heart you 


Sho can’t find no ease. 


Julia Peterkin 
SLANTS AND WHIMSIES 


7 P. M., and Other Poems, by Mark Van Doren. Albert 
& Charles Boni. 


This is a book of whimsies—odd ideas caught in quick 


little measures that hop along with a childish gayety. 
One measure especially is such a favorite with Mr. Van 
Doren that he uses it in twenty-one of these fifty-seven 


poems, until it becomes monotonous—a line of two bars 
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in very staccato three-time. Here is an example, The 
Desire: 

When I can wheel 

And lift an ear 

Because I feel 

A fox is near— } 


Then the rush 
Of running red 
I shall hush; 


For I am fed. 


I have not all— 
Though much is mine 
Until that fall 

Of feet so fine 


Upon this grey, 

Upon this green; 
When I shall say 
All has been seen. 

This is very engaging; each of us has his secret desire 
if not to see a fox, then to feel a fawn’s ear, or pick up an 
eagle’s feather, or meet a unicorn. Mr. Van Doren has a 
genuine delight in animals, celebrating the unaccountable 
stubborn little ways of ponies, sheep, turkey buzzards, and 
even men and women. And he sees everything moving 
ants, worms, water, mice’s feet, swallow’s wings, light, 
thought, and other things “that seem to sleep.” Land 
Tide shows how insecurely many strong things are fas- 
tened down: 

The moon is in flood; 
All things are going; 
Grass uprooted 

And fences flowing 
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Over the roads 

And the meadows east 
To the black immovable 
Woods at least. 


But the pump, there, 
Knows how to resist. 
The moon comes on; 
It never will twist 


And topple and go 
As the current is laid— 
With its rock root, 
And pillar of shade. 


Thus the book is full of excitements and discoveries: 
There are no lines in nature that are true 
Till you have cut a door and pulled it to. 
A dozen people 
Talking here 
Will make the ceiling 
Disappear. 
There is no rest for the weary in this book; Mr. Van 
Doren’s moods are as nervous as his rhythms. Mr. 
Joseph Wood Krutch, quoted on the cover, has said of 
him: 
It is his peculiar distinction to have written major poetry on what 
seems to be minor themes. 
Well, is not this “over-preparing the event,” as Ezra 
Pound would say—rushing the wreath of laurel? 
Some of the personal poems express keenly the shifts 
and perils of love—To a Certain House, Faith of Appear- 
ances, Confession in Part, and this one, The Crime: 
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Your cruelest deed, my dear, 

Was not to threaten to be gone— 

Running to graze your love and my lean fear 
On a strange lawn. 


But as you looked away 

I looked at you; and heard the sound ) 

Of whining in my head—as if I lay 

On the green ground 

And, fawning, licked your foot, 

And waited there for any word. 

It was that you were Circe, and had put 

Me with the herd. 

Mr. Van Doren is a quick and keen observer and a j 

clever phrase-maker; also, he rhymes adroitly and uses 
some vivid images. But there is a rattle in his rhythms. 


H. M. 
QUIET STARS 


Upper Night, by Scudder Middleton. Henry Holt & Co. 
*. It is difficult to characterize this book, as it has no special 
tang, no dominating color. A book which has these 
qualities may reach a wider audience even though it shows 
merely a journalistic flair for the clever, effective, or star- 
tling. So the weakness of Scudder Middleton’s book may 
be construed, in a limited sense, as its virtue. It has 
restraint and objectivity, does not shout with “I”’s, 
handles the inner life with a fine reticence. 

The first poem, Fezebe/, many readers will recognize as 
a Nation prizewinner. It is technically interesting for its 
skillful use of a seven-line pentameter stanza, rhyming 
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abcbde c—almost a combination of a quatrain with 
blank verse. The stanza begins in a good hearty fashion, 
and ends more meditatively—an appropriate form for the 
blending of legend and comment, as in this story of the 
fascination the men of a puritanical community feel for 
the lady living on the hill whose ways were reputed to be 
dark. Her we see not at all, but she lives for us in a vivid 
detail, “the beat of her small heels upon the side-walk 
stone,” which brings to us sharply her defiance of a town 
so sensibly austere that high heels could be conspicuous 
and fascinating. Her disrepute and isolation (for “No 
man goes near that house above the town”) make her a 
symbol of feminine beauty and tenderness. 


Y 


she 1s like deep waters of the spring 
Running along our minds, down at the roots, 


The miracle that makes the April bough. 


s, like little bells within our sleep, 
It seems we hear the music of her lips. 

Mr. Middleton’s verse is not compact with poetic 
ecstasy and magic, but it is good verse, and the exact 
poetic image, when it comes, is unmistakable and worth 
waiting for; as when he speaks of “‘the white tides of the 
sky” and “unfolding water” and “‘lidded stars that closely 
shine.”” The poem Dancers deserves special comment, in 
spite of its obscurity at first reading, because of the wild 
desolation of its last lines. 


Mr. Middleton’s free verse seems unfinished—interesting 
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observations and analyses, but mere material rather than 
completed poems. 

I regret the inclusion of Out of Zara and Mella, both of a 
morose-romantic type that harks~back to decadent late 
nineteenth-century poetry—the sort of thing someone has 
called “‘misbegotten of The Blessed Damozel.” 1 prefer to 
remember the book by a more strictly twentieth-century 
poem on madness, called The Compensation: 

We crushed you, loving much but knowing little, 
And now it seems in some mirific way, 

You have been born again and have forgotten 
The cruel engines in our hands of clay. 

You do not see us now, and nothing matters 
Only the star-sheep going one by one 


Into the fields of night, and floating faces 
That follow you like playmates from the sun 


Our world is lost, but you have found another 
Over and underneath it where you dance; 
And there, as if by kindly compensation, 
Only your wish and you are circumstance. 

It is unfortunate that the poet has marred this with 
mirific, a word which jumps too much from the page. A 
psychiatrist would be more inclined to o. k. this poem than 
most of our romantic ballads of mental derangement; the 
new social consciousness is reflected in the phrase “loving 
much but knowing little.” 

All in all, the book endures beyond the first reading, and 
the final impression is better than the first. 

Margery Mansfield 
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BRIEF NOTICES 
Selected Poems of Carl Sandburg, edited by Rebecca West. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Aside from the convenience of having a hundred and 
} sixty-five of Carl Sandburg’s poems in the one volume, one 
recognizes an imperative occasion for the present collec- 
tion in Rebecca West’s prefatory essay. Carl Sandburg 
is a reality; and if the poetry critics have dealt with him 
inadequately, it is because most of them have minds in- 
capable of dealing adequately with realities. Miss West 
f is not one of these. Eschewing those altitudes of percep- 
tion beset by the clouds of aesthetic theory, she pictures 
her poet against a background not of Parnassus but of 
. Chicago. This is extremely fair. Man and city are re- 
vealed, for once, in the light of an empirical intelligence, no 
less searching than urbane. It is splendid, for instance, 
after all the vague critical fuss that has been written about 
: Mr. Sandburg’s prosody, to read Miss West’s statement 


that “‘the music of his poetry is based on the technique of 
the banjo.” Such sanity sets the best example for future 
ommentators 


dmerican Poetry 1927: A Miscellany. Harcourt, Brace& Co. 
Untenable as one may regard any arbitrary selection of 
‘representative American poets’’—a selection in this case 
bviously controlled by the discretion of Mr. Louis Unter- 
neyer—one cannot but acknowledge the largely rewarding 
character of the present Misce//any. Miscellaneous it 
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distinctly is, and one regretfully computes that the least 
" interesting of the sixteen poets elected have commanded 
overwhelmingly the most space; but on the whole the book 
is engaging for its variety, and for its freshness—none of 
the poems having appeared before except in magazines. 
Among the veterans, Mr. Frost, Miss Millay, and Mrs. 
Wylie easily stop the show. Of the four new contributors, 
Leonie Adams, Robinson Jeffers, and Archibald MacLeish 
are a considerable and much needed reinforcement. The 
jingling strophes of young Miss Nathalia Crane, however, 

reveal little but erudition, 
Stuff and Nonsense, by Walter dela Mare. Henry Holt& Co. 
The winning thing about good nonsense verse is that it 
conveys the peculiar quality of its author almost as 
pungently as his admittedly more rational attempts, with- 
out demanding any especial effort from the reader. As 
one would expect, Mr. de la Mare’s indulgences in this 
vein are marked by a fastidious trait of understatement 
altogether his own. A certain gentleman, who has had 
all his bones extracted, takes leave of his physician in the 

following fashion: 
And Smith said, “Thank you, thank you, thank you 

And wished him a Good-day; 
And with his parcel ’neath his arm 
He slowly moved away. 

Of course one recognizes that nobody but the author of 
The Listeners could have supplied just the right adverb to 
make the performance plausible. Somewhat in the tradi- 
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tion of Hilaire Belloc, many of the verses are genuinely 
and unaccountably funny. The woodcuts by Bold are a 
priceless addition. 


NEWS NOTES 


The group by Herbert Gorman, which opens the present number, is 
part of an unfinished sequence which may finally consist of about twenty 


poems carrying the same characters through various episodes. The poet 
explains: 
“Madame V. is a modern portrait, a lady whom I met several times at 


Cannes and in Paris. The theme of the poems is merely a comparison 
of her weary twilight revery—while she was walking through the Parc 
Monceau, near which she lived—with the mood of her niece, Simone, 
who represents the sun-white ardor of youth. It is all atmosphere, you 
see, a matter of creating twilight moods in the reader.” 

Perhaps the following paragraph from one of Hart Crane’s letters may 
assist the reader to accept the typography of Cutty Sark: 

“As to the punctuation —its absence rather it seems simple as 
heaven to me. Of course, if none of your readers has ever been so drunk 
as you and I have (or so delirious) they will mever understand the Man- 





hattan wate nt, nor realize that commas don’t occur in nightmares, 
utopias, or hemorrhages. I’ve reduced them, accordingly, to what seems 
1 absolute minimum simply to suggest the blurring of the faculties in 


a gin-ru n-SOaKy atn osphere, etc, I also am work 





ng for an irregular 


movement. But I haven’t any ‘theories’ on 





wrt of water-lurchir 





punctuation, nor am I interested in any stunts. This poem can’t be 
half so hard on your readers as Molly Bloom’s soliloquy at the end of 


Ulysses.” We are glad that heaven is simple to Mr, Crane. 

The national undergraduate poetry prize of $100, awarded annually by 
Southern Methodist University of Dallas, has been given this year to 
Miss Josephine Bramlette, a student in the University of Texas. The 


prize-winning group is in the form of a seasonal sequence, but is distin- 


guished by much more originality than such exercises generally achieve. 
It is a coincidence worth remarking that nearly all the awards in this 
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Texas contest since its beginning have been made to students in Texas 
colleges. 

The Poetry Society of Louisiana announces a national prize of $100, 
with all unpublished contributions eligible, regardless of theme or length. 
In addition the Society will award several local prizes of smaller denom- 
ination. Manuscripts should be sent to R. R. Kirk, P. O. Station 20, 
New Orleans, not later than January 1. 

In England poetry recitals are somewhat more of a social ritual even 
than in this country; or so we judge from various accounts of them which 
reach our office. One of the most amusing of these comes from a London 
correspondent who reports that a certain lady of importance “wa: 
scratching her back during Humbert Wolfe’s most sonorous periods, but 
going downstairs later remarked to a lady of lorgnette and gorgeous 
raiment, ‘Oh, I simply adore Humbert Wolfe!’ In a later paragraph he 
makes a significant comment on the state of the art in his country: 
“Some day I’m going to tell them here that the year is 1927, and that 
those who don’t /ive can’t write. And that this artificial dream-world 
between the spires of Oxford and the convenient (but sensible) clouds 
must be exploded, busted, raked away, before the poetry of Britain will 
be seen. Our poets are in the mines and at sea.” Needless to say, we 
have taken a similar point of view from time to time in regard to con 
temporary British poetry; but the criticism seems peculiarly authentic 
coming from an Englishman. 

Only a few more volunteers are needed to launch our subscription 
circulation scheme for new books of verse. We urge our readers t 
respond, not with cheques, but simply by indicating their willingness 
to subscribe $12 a year for six books. We hope to begin with autum: 
publications. 

The Forge (Chicago) which has been published for over three years 





ars 
first as a monthly, then as a quarterly, of verse, announces a change of 
policy, and will appear hereafter as a quarterly literary review containing 
fiction, verse, plays, and criticism. The inauguration of such a magazine 
is something of an event in the Middle West; and Poerry extends hopeful 
good wishes to its ambitious young contemporary. 

Marion Strobel’s latest three-act comedy, entitled for the moment 
The Cad, was given several trial performances last month by the Studio 
Players, a Chicago little-theatre organization. The results were so 
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successful, that it seems hardly too sanguine to predict a professional 
production by one of the managers who are now considering it. 

From the New York Herald Tribune we clip the following report of 
poetic circumstances in Denmark: 

“Denmark surely must be regarded as the poets’ paradise. It is pre- 
sumably the only country in the world where poets are so appreciated as 
to be placed on the civil list, with regular salaries from the government. 
Of course, these stipends are not as large as the salaries of Cabinet 
ministers, yet they afford secure and substantial incomes to all writers of 
verse whose accomplishments commend them to the Minister of Finance. 

“Moreover, in some cases, in the discretion of the minister, subsidies 
are paid in advance. Thus, a young student has been placed upon the 
list who has not yet published or written his first volume. He has, how- 
ever, contributed to the newspapers poems which impress the Minister 
of Finance as evincing high promise of future achievement, worthy 
of encouragement, and therefore a salary is allotted to him. 

“It should be added, however, that no encouragement is given to 
poets of other lands to come flocking into Denmark in hope of being 
placed upon the salary list. A strict protective system for native poets 
prevails,” 

Such a condition does seem Utopian; yet when we think of the endless 
amount of jealous controversy which it must entail, we hesitate to hope 
for the importation of this benign system. 


Mr. Herbert Gorman, of New York, is the author of The Barcarole cf 
James Smith and Other Poems, issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons in 1922. 
\ book to be published next spring by the Geo. H. Doran Co. will include 
selections from earlier volumes. Mr. Gorman received from Porrry 
last year the John Reed Memorial Prize. 

Mr. Hart Crane, now living in Patterson, N. Y., is the author of White 
Buildings (Boni & Liveright), recently reviewed in our pages by Yvor 
Winters 

Agnes Lee (Mrs. Otto Freer), of Chicago, has published several books 
of verse, the latest being Faces and Open Doors (R. F. Seymour). Last 
year she received the Guarantor’s Prize from Poetry. 

Mr. Clifford Gessler is now on the staff of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 
which published his volume, S/ants, in 1924. 
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Mr. Horace Gregory, formerly of Milwaukee, lives now in New York, 
where a year or two ago he married another poet, Marya Zaturensky. 

Mr. Leo Markun is a free-lance writer in New York. Miss Marie de L. 
Welch is a San Franciscan. Miss Grace H. Ruthenberg is of Louisville, 
Ky., and Miss Marion Louise Bliss resides in Washta, Iowa. 

Miss Hildegarde Flanner asks us to correct our September note to 
the effect that she “has not yet brought out a regularly published 
volume.”” Her book, This Morning, was published by Frank Shay in 
1921 as Number III in his Salvo Series; and A Tree in Bioom was 
published by Gelber, Lilienthal, Inc., of San Francisco, in 1924. 
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